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LETTER OF WILLIAM WIRT TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


The following letter from the celebrated Wm. 
Wirt to one of his daughters, shortly after her 
marriage and removal from the parental roof, may 


be found interesting and instructive, especially to' 


those in a similar position. 
* * * «Well, and how do you come on, 
Lizzie—do you want to come home again, now? 
do you wish to continue the frolic a little lon- 
? “What a pity it is that life is not all a 
ain’t it? These ‘ dull realities of civil 
wearist they don’t they? 


ger 
romance, 


life,’ how me become, 


Is this your view of the subject—or have you, 


taken up your keys and entered in earnest upon 
the duties of a good housekeeper? and will you 
hold out? Remember, 
about, now, between you and your sisters—the 
field all your and you are mistress and 
sovereign for life—now let us see how you will | 
hold out. I count upon you for great things— 
that you will be a mod >| of a good wife and good 
house-wife. Reduce your operations to a system, 
and see how easy they will soon become. Mr. | 
Jefferson could do more than ten common men 
by force of system, and by kee »ping always stirring. 
You have undergone change, my dear ‘child, and | 
are cast now into a new sphere of action; : have 
become the dignified head of a se parate family ; 
and my daughter will, with the blessing and sup- 
port of God, act well her part. Look to Him 
habitually; put all your trust and confidence in 
Him, and He will help and support you. Your 
poor sister * * # * complains that she is so| 
hurried and worried from morning to night by 
children, servants, sickness, and domestic cares of 
all sorts, that she has not time to read her Bible, 


is own, 


TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1858. 


| &e. 


' . 
| He has surrounded you, and ejaculate these sen- 


| i you. 


it is not week and week ! 


| fret 


| am unhappy till I have made atonement. 
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nor sometimes even to say her prayers. Do you 
begin better, my beloved child; take time to do 
this, if everything else has to give way, and you 
will soon find that nothing has to give way, but 
that, on the contrary, everything the 
better for it. Cultivate assiduously a heavenly 
frame of mind; commit some of the short and 
beautiful ejaculations of the Psalms to memory, 
and let them blend themselves with the discharge 
of some duties—such as those of the 103d 
Psalm,—* Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me, bless His holy name; bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits,’ 
Look around upon the comforts with which 


goes on 


tences with fervor. Look up at such atime and 
you can almost imagine that you see Him smile 
I am for no listless, dreaming, hyste- 
cal fanaticism—it is not religion ; no, “religion 

cheerful, active, vigorous, w holesome, and 
every duty, every proper occupation glows with 
life and fire under her industrious hand; the 
pulse bounds merrily; the spirits are ventilated 
and purified ; the affections exalted; the mind 
teems with thought. The soul sublimed by its 
constant communion with God, says he avenly 
things. All indolence is vice and sin; it is a 
garden rank with poisonous weeds. No, let us 
be up and doing, and carol away the day in the 
innocent and active discharge of all our duties. 
You have to do and direct, and see others do; 
and after all you will find that things do not co 
as you would wish them. But you must not 
fretting makes everything worse; it always 
makes me miserable. I am sure to do or say 
something that [ am immediately sorry for, and 
Do 
you do better. ‘Fret not yourself because of 
evil doers.’ You will be the most fortunate 
woman that ever lived if you do not have great 
occasion to bear and forbear, even with those that 
are dearest to you; for we are all imperfect crea- 
tures. It is folly to expect perfection in man or 
woman, bond or free. There is no remedy but 
patience, charity, mutual forbearance and forgive- 
ness. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ 
Proud looks and words beget a proud return—and 
then come pride and misery. A woman’s best 


is 
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weapon is gentleness and kindness; there is not| progress, their effect is not the less important be- 


a generous heart that can resist it. Remember 
this—practice it—you will find it true. Do not 
importune your best friend on the subject of reli- 
gion ; your dear mother was a miracle of prudence 
in this. She held on her own pious course, an 

said little or nothing to me about it. Her exam- 


ple was the best preacher; her silent eloquence | 


far more persuasive than the most eloquent 
words, and they had their effect. A religious 
example, accompanied by the faithful and cheer- 
ful discharge of all the duties of life, has a 


beauty about it that charms every beholder. | 


Begin your morning with your Bible and prayer ; 
make it an inflexible, never-failing rule, till the 
habit is engrafted in your nature. Close the 
duties of the day in the same way; keep the fire 
burning on the altar of your heart throughout the 


day; and the incense of heavenly gratitude con-| 


tinually ascending. Strive to establish a constant 
communion between your soul and Heaven. 
Think of her who is there already waiting for us. 
Life’s bitterest struggle is but a short one com- 
pared with that endless eternity of rest and bliss 
that is before us. Cheerily then, cheerily on 


through life, and diffuse animation and peace and | 


joy around you. Do not think this letter gloomy, 
my dear; I assure you I am far from gloomy in 
writing it, and very, very far from wishing to 
make youso. You are, I am sure, as happy as it 
falls to the ordinary lot of humanity to be. 
would season your earthly happiness with heav- 
enly salt, in order that it may keep well through 
life’s season. We all require a little fillip now 
and then; this is a love fillip from your father, 
and you will, I am sure, take it in good part.” 
neil 
For Friends’ Review. 


GEMS FOR THOUGHT AND ACTION. 


Looking over a manuscript volume of Aphorisms, 
Adages, Laconics and Proverbs, I have arranged 
some of them for the pages of the “Review,” hop- 
ing they may prove “ seed-wheat ” to our young 
people. Some one has said, “three things go 
to the constituting a Proverb: shortness, sense 
and salt;” and another remarks, “there are 
proverbs that contain the pith and marrow of a 
thousand folios.” An adage has been called 
the wisdom of many, and the witofone. Trench 
says, “ the proverbs of a language are often its 
highest bloom and flower.” EK. 

Clean lips and even hand, 

Go free through every land. 

Shrouds have no pockets. 

Work as if thou hadst to live for aye : 
Worship as thou wert to die to day. 
Little deeds are like little seeds, 

They grow to flowers or to weeds. 


I} 


cause imperceptible. 


Happiness is a perfume one cannot shed over 
| another, without a few drops falling on 
| self. 


| The storm spares the reed, but breaks the 
| cedar. 


one’s 


| You may gain knowledge by reading, but you 
| must separate the chaff from the wheat by think- 
| ing. 

Take things always by the smooth handle. 
The noble mind has no resentments. 

We should round every day of stirring action 
| with an evening of thought. We learn nothing 
| of our experience except we muse upon it. 
There is no lack of industry in the world— 
| the lack is in making a wise application of it. 


| The good distrust themselves: the perverse, 
| their neighbors. 

For one who deplores his own follies, you will 
find a hundred who prefer to deplore their 
neighbor’s. 

Our age is remarkable for having produced 
this great thought, “ No one has a right to /uru- 
ries, until every one is provided with necessa- 
ries.” 

The recognition of a principle involves the re- 
sponsibility of living up to it. 

Were it possible for one to become conscious 
of all that is said of him in his absence, what a 
modest man would he become ! 

The perfection of Tolerance is in the tolera- 
tion of Intolerance. 





The infirmities of great men are the consola- 
tion of dunces. 


The body ofa sensualist is the coffin of a dead 
soul. 





The sweetest pleasure is in imparting it. 


It is our relation to circumstances that deter- 
| mines their influence upon us. The same wind 
that carries one vessel into port, may blow anoth- 
er off shore. 


He presents me with what is always an ac- 
ceptable gift, who brings me news of a great 
thought, heretofore unknown. He enriches mz, 
without impoverishing himsel/. 

The goal of yesterday will be the starting 
point of to morrow. 

I announce an axiom not to be found in Mon- 
tesquieu or the archives of Congress: “ The race 
that shortens its weapons, lengthens its bounda- 
ries.” 

Occupation cures one half of life’s troubles, 
and mitigates the remainder. 


Some margin every life must have around this 


Habits influence the character pretty much as| sameness of the dull page of necessity—some 


undercurrents do a vessel; and whether they 


opening into the free infinite of joy or careless 


speed us on the way of our wishes, or retard our| ideality—or the very life-springs dry up. 
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Faith i is a great lady, and good werlle are her 
attendants. 


Of thine unspoken word thou art master; thy 
spoken word is master of thee. 

Charity gives itself rich ; covetousness hoards 
itself poor. 

Give alms, that thy children may not ask 
them. 

Oh! square thyself for use ; a stone that may 
fit in the wad/ is not left in the way. 

Thanks giving is good, but thanks-living is bet- 
ter. 

He who has love in his heart, has spurs in his 
side 3. 

Watch harm, catch harm. 

Who sows thorns, let him not go unshod. 

No man has a worse friend than he brings 
with him from home. This stands in striking 
agreement with Augustine’s remarkable prayer, 
“ Deliver me from the evil man—from myself!” 

Matrimony should be a stereoscope, in which 


two hearts, though they may slightly differ, ap- 
pear to the observer as one. 


~~. 
For Friends’ Review. 


WESTERN MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 


This Institution has been in successful opera- 


tion about twelve years. It is under the control 
of Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends, in the 
neighborhood of Bloomfield Meeting, and its 
post address is Annapolis, Parke County, In- 
diana. 

It is open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes, admitting also those who are not members 
of the Society of Friends. Our own members 
are required to be attired in plain dress, and some 
restrictions are made in the admission of others. 

The School has steadily advanced in interest, 
usefulness and gradation of study. It was de- 
signed to accommodate one hundred pupils. That 
number was reached the past year, and the pres- 
ent term is already at the limit of its capacity. 

A liberal, scientific and literary course of study, 
embracing the Latin and Greek languages, reach- 
ing within one year of the usual College course, 
is designed to be given by the Institution. 

It has about $300 worth of philosophical, chem- 


ical and astronomical apparatus, the exhibition of 


which is accompanied by lectures. The friends 
of the School are exerting themselves to add $300 
worth more, embracing a large air-pump, a pair 
of globes, telescopes, surveying instruments, and 
additions of less value. Much of this sum has 
already been raised. The apparatus ¢ ontemplated 
would be of essential service to the School, could 
it all be had; a large proportion of the Scholars 
being engaged in the studies intended to be 
illustrated. The funds heretofore raised for the | 
aid of the School, with the exception of a few! 
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timely denuieen Sites Friends of Philade ‘Iphia 
and London Yearly Meetings, have come from 
comparatively few, and within a small cireum- 
ference. 

The scholastic year is divided into three ses- 
sions of thirteen weeks each, beginning the Ist 
Second-day in 10th mo., and ending about the 
Ist of 7th mo., 1859, without intermediate vaca- 
tions. The winter term will begin on the 3d of 
Ist mo., and the spring and summer term the 
Ist Second day in 4th mo. 

The Managers of the School have not been 
able to devise a practically operative system of 
manual labor, but encouragement is given by the 
neighbors to industrious young men and young 
women to engage in such service, at fair prices, 
as they may be able to offer, and many greatly 
diminish their expenses in this way. 

There is a favorable opening for a Friend, 
qualified for the service, to conduct a boarding- 
house for girls. Any one desiring further in- 
formation on this subject, can address inquiries 
to the “ Principal of Western Manual Labor 
School, Annapolis, Parke Co., Indiana.” 

Such Friends as are in circumstances to live 
on a moderate income, and have families to edu- 
cate, and wish to be situated in a neighborhood 
of Friends, and under circumstances to combine 
comfort with economy, would find this locality 
embrace much that offers inducements for a 
home. Building material is readily obtained, 
and at fair prices; and the health, fertility and 
gentle undulation of the country, render it at- 
tractive and agreeable. B. C. H. 
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AFRICAN CIVILIZATION SOCIETY—NIGER VAL- 


LEY EXPLORING PARTY. 


To the Friends of Christian Civilization in 


Africa. 


The attention of the colored people of intelli- 
gence and piety has been directed, of late, to the 
country of Yoruba, in Central Africa, as a region 
affording many inducements for Christian enter- 
prise and labor, not only in planting Christian 
churches and schools, but also for the develop- 
ment of Christian civilization. In order to 
bring the subject directly to the notice and favor 
of the people interested in the great work, it has 
been deemed advisable to send out reliable and edu- 
cated colored men, to explore and report their ob- 
servations to their friends in the U. 8S. Three edu- 
cated colored gentlemen, Messrs. Delany, Campbell 
and Douglas, are now under appointment to pro- 
ceed to Yoruba, and make arrangements for a 
select emigration of enterprising men to that 
fertile region. They will go out under the 
auspices of the “ African Civilization Society,” 
of New York, and intend to prepare the way for 
others to follow. Four other enterprising men 
| desire to go at the same time, who need aid to 
enable them to place themselv es in Yoruba. 
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Those who feel intere osted i in Africa’ s redemption | 
and the elevation of the colored race, will nee xd | 0 
no labored arguments to awaken their sympathy | 
for this cause. Their attention, therefore, is 
called to this voluntary movement on the part of 
the colored Americans for the welfare of Africa. | 
Thousands of philanthropists have been waiting | 
for some practical method whereby they can show | 
their sympathy for the African race. This| 
method is now presented to them. The under-| 
signed will be glad to afford any information | 
concerning the pla ans and movements in regard to 
African civilization, and the development of lawful 
commerce, and cotton culture in Central Africa, 
and will appropriate any funds which may be sent | 
to this specific object. The Treasurer is taone | 
T. Smith, Esq., Secretary of Mariners’ Savings 
Institution, No. i Third Avenue. 
Yours respectfully, T. Bourne, 
Secretary Af. Civilization Society, | 
No. 23, Bible House, N. Y. 


—~> —- — 


DEATH OF ROBERT OWEN. 


Late dispatches announce the death of Robert | 
Owen—at one time of 
men of his day. He was in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age, having been born in Wales in 
the year 1771. 
early at school, but be fore he was eighteen he 
engaged in the cotton manufacturing 
into which he was instrumental 
the machinery of Arkwright, then a great im- 
provement. ‘His factories, called the Chorlton 
Mills, were situated near Manchester, and be- 
came very lucrative. But he was induced, after 
a few years, to remove to New Lanark, between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, in Scotland, where 
Arkwright had founded a number of factories, in 
connection with David Dale, an enterprising and 
benevolent man. Owen married the daughter 
of Dale, and was taken into the partnership. 
His sympathies in behalf of the working-classes | 
concurring with those of Dale, they commenced 
together a practical reform in regard to their 
dwelling-houses, their hours of labor, and the 
education of their children, which was conduct- | 
ed for some time under such flattering promises | 
of success, that it attracted the attention of phi- 
lanthropists and statesmen in all parts of the 
world. As there were more than a thousand 
persons employed in the mills, about half of 
them under eighteen years of age, a fine field| 
was presented for the display of their benevolent 
activities. 

Owen succeeded, we believe, in shortening the 
duration of the children’s labors, and in enabling 
them to attend his school, where the intellectual | 
system, as it was called, or the system of teach- 
ing by objects, was first put in practice. In the 
eveningsand on Sundays the adults were instruct- 
ed by lectures, objects, diagrams and books, so | 


one 


business, 
in introducing | 





}itas an example for all the 


the most famous} i: 


He distinguished himself quite | 7 


oa re nD 
|with the King of France, and he made 
| voyages to Mexico, at the request of the govern- 





that the place soon put on a scholastic air, quite 
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mal} in tie, manufacturing towns of Sco otla and 
r England. As Owen instituted, at the same 
ion a police which, though it was carried « 
without punishments, was rigid, his community 
was regarded as amodel community. He him 
self considered it so, and he began to commend 
earth. The late 
Duke of Kent, father of the present Queen of 
Great Britain, became very much interested 
Mr. Owen’s experiments, and through his in- 
fluence the aristocracy and clergy of England 
lent him their countenance. But, unfortunate 
ly, Mr. Owen connected his scheme for the prac- 
tical improvement of the working classes with 
certain religious and social doctrines which soon 
deprived him of the support of those eminent 
orders. Adopting a grossly materialistic theory 
of life, he held that men were entirely the crea- 
tures of circumstances, and that all that was ne- 
cessary for the thorough regeneration of society, 
was a change in its external conditions.  I[m- 
prove the circumstances by which the child is 
surrounded, he said, and you improve the child 
Allthe difference which subsists between the 
most polished and kind-hearted man of a civi-l 


ized, and the most rude and cruel man of a bar- 
barous country, is a difference in their cireum- 
stances. The civilized man, placed in New 
Zealand, would have been a savage,and the New 
Zealand savage, placed amid the means and ap- 
pliances of an educated family of London or 
Paris, would have been a civilized man. 

There was enough of truth—and the most im- 
portant truth—in Owen's theory, to commend it 
to the attention of the world, and particularly ot 
the classes for whose benefit it was specially in- 
tended. He was considered an oracle by them, 
and, indeed, the fame which he acquired, and we 


| reputed success of his practical scheme, attract 


towards him the regard of sovereigns. The 
King of Prussia, we think it was, sent for him, 
and consulted him in respect to the establish- 
ment and management of model villages in 
Prussia. He lived, also, on terms of familiarity 


seve ral 


| ment, to introduce his reforms into that country 


On one of these visits (in 1828) he requested 
from the Mexican ministry the control of th« 
States of Coahuila and Texas, for the purpose of 
testing his system of social organization on the 
largest scale. Butas those provinces were not 
within the gift of the ministry, they offered him 


|as an alternative a district of some hundred and 
| fifty miles in breadth on the Pacific coast, north 


of the Gulf of California. R. Owen, for some 
reason or other, did not accept it, and it is curi- 
ous to remark that, if he had, the gold mines of 
California would probably have been discovered 
twenty years before they were, and he would 
have become the richest man in all the world. 
The riches, however, would not have tempted 


| him from the prosecution of his scheme, in which 
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he was indefatigable, making in behalf of it many | auspices as, it is believed, promise complete suc- 


voyages across the Atlantic, visiting the crowned | cess. The Utah route has been so improved that 


| trips through, between St. Joseph and Placerville, 
Presidents of the North and South American | are performed once a week in thirty-eight hours 
republics, writing in the newspapers and periodi- | Routes have been put in operation from Neosho, 
als, and lecturing before associations and meet-| Missouri, to Albuquerque, N. M., and from In- 
ings He was enabled to do all this, because | dependence, Mo., by Albuquerque to Stockton. 
his manufacturing experiment had , brought him | California, both monthly. 

a fortune of half a million of dollars and more | 


heads and great ministers of Europe, and the 


| The Postmaster-General says that the expenses 
—all of which, we presume, he expended in his | of the department, over and above its resources, 


various benevolent projects. | have regularly increased ever since the reduction 


In 1825, R. Owen purchased New Harmony, lof postages. It would, however, be obviously 
in Indiana, which was owned by the Harmonists, | erroneous to suppose that the charge upon the 
a band of German socialists, under Rapp, (since 


, ; 
| Treasury is to progress in a ratio proportionate ti 
the founder of Economy, near Pittsburg,) and 


| what it has been for the last few years. Our 


he made a trial of his system there with the as- 
sistance of his son, Robert Dale Owen, now our 
Minister at Naples. For a while, think, it 
flourished, even beyond the mark of western 
towns generally, but so far as i 


we 


t was anew ex- 


| postal system is now extended over the whole 
country, from one ocean tothe other. There cai 
be but little further expense resulting from over- 
land connection with California and the other 
Pacific States and territories. Except one other 
} rou 


periment of social life, it failed. te, commonly called the Northern route, from 
R. Owen was the author of several books on/ St. Paul, in Minnesota, to Seattle, in Washington 

social science, the principal of which was the | territory, no other is now thought of as being 

‘ New Moral World,” wherein he discussed his 

} 


G 


i 


| 


likely to become necessary. The estimate for the 
transportation of the mails for the next fiscal year, 
but with considerable clearness and | 1859-60, when completed, over and above the 
He was, in fact, a monomaniac on the 


octrines at length, in a simple and unpretend- 
stvle, 


ror. 


no 
i 


vi | anticipated revenues, may therefore be regarded 
subject of socialism; he talked of nothing else, |as the maximum which will probably be required 


wrote of nothing else, lived for nothing else ; and | for some time to come 
The Postmaster-General proposes, in lieu of 


in almost any other cause, might have compelled | 
Even in that he would have succeeded | the franking privilege now allowed by law to 
to a much larger extent, if he had not connected | members of Congress, that the Secretary of the 
the practical provisions of it with a | Senate, and the Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives, or such other officer as may be designated 
| for the purpose, furnish the members with post- 
| age stamps to be used on all letters, public docu 
| ments and packets transmitted by them in th 
R. Owen's last work was an Autobiography, | mails, and keep an account of the stamps fur- 
which abounds in the most interesting details of | nished to each member. to be paid for out of the 
his career. contingent fund of the House. It is further pro- 
He was a man of the kindliest nature, sincere posed that all letters and packets, except news- 
and truthful, and of the most unreserving gen- | papers, addressed to members of Congress, shall 
erosity, both in his judgments of men and in his| be prepaid at the mailing office. In this way the 
conduct towards them. Nothing ever ruffled his | department would be compensated for the ser- 
temper; nothing could abate his energy; and} vice rendered, without a resort to the inconveni 
though he failed in the chief object of his long} ence of keeping daily minute accounts of the 
an ] busy life, it must still be said, to his credit, | postage chargeable on such mail matter. 
that he did more than any other man towards di- To avoid dissatisfaction and the practical in- 
recting the attention of society in England to the | convenience of having different rates of postage, 
melioration of the condition of the working cl 


—N y. Evening Post. 


success 


t 
I 


1 erroneous 
philosophy, and an avowed disbelief in Christi- 
anity. The latter, however, towards the close of 
his life, he yielded, through the influence, it is 
said, of the “spiritual” communications. 


} 
i 


i 


asses. 


regulated by distances, it is respectfully submitted 
whether one uniform rate of five cents for all dis- 
tances would not enlarge the usefulness of the 
Department, and diminish, if it did not entirely 
prevent, such heavy drafts upon the treasury, and 
The fact is prominently set forth, that after best promote the interest and convenience of the 
the 1st of July next the mails are to be conveyed | people. 

between New Orleans and Washington in three | 
and a-half days. 


-—_> 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S REPORT. 


| 
| 


} 


t 


The whole number of post offices on 30th Jun 
| last, was 27,977, of which 400 are of the class 
Regarding the conveyance of the letter mails| denominated presidential ; whole number estab- 
overland between the Mississippi and San | lished during the last fiseal year 2,121, number 
Francisco, the department reports the triumph. | discontinued 730, increase 1,391; number of 
ant of the route. The yostmasters appointed 8.284. Of these 4,595 
route service has been commenced under such | were to fill vacancies occasioned by resignation, 


success 


Tehuantepec 
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998 by removals, 278 ty Deathes 292 by donee 
of names and sites, and 2,121 on estab lishment 
of new offices. Whole number of offices Decem- 
ber 1, 1858, 28,573. On the 30th June last 
there were in operation 8,296 mail routes. The 
number of contractors was 7,044. The length of 
these routes is estimated at 260,608 miles ; total 
amount of transportation 78,765,461 miles, and 
7,795,418. 

Compared with the service reported 30th June, 
1857, there is an addition of 18,002 miles to the 
length of routes, and $1,17 3,372 to the cost. 
The total estimates for the current year are 
$10,615,947. The total e xpenditures of the de- 
partmentin the fiscal year ending J une 30th, 1858, 
amounted to $12,722.47 i. TI he estimated re- 
‘eipts and expenditures in 1859: expenditures 

14,776,520; means $11,094,393; deficiency 
3,682,127. 

On the subject of ocean and foreign mail ser-| 
vice the Postmaster-General, among other things, 
says: By the time the contracts for the ( California | 


2 
cost > 


»- 





lines, via Panama and Tehuantepec, expire, on 
October Ist, 1859, it is probable that the route | 
by Lake Nicaragua will have been re-opened and 
in successful operation. This presents the ques- | 
tion whether two or three of these routes} 
shall thereafter be employed for mail purposes. 
The Tehuantepec route is the shortest and 
most readily protected against interruptions, but | 
it will be comparatively too new, and the line of 


one, 


ade- 
quate and satisfactory communication between 
our Atlantic and Pacific possessions. While it| 
is destine d, no doubt, to become a transit of the 
first importance, and will deserve the highest pat- 
ronage and encouragement, still it cannot super- 
sede the necessity of one or more routes through 
Central America 

It is of the highest importance that the route | 
by Nicaragua should be reopened, and its undis- 
turbed use for the transportation of the mails, 
passengers, Xc., secured by the solemn guaranty | 
of a pub lic treaty. W ithout this, in view of the | 
unstable condition of the local government of | 
Central America, the safety and security of tr: AnS- | 
portation can hardly be re lied on. As calculated 
to furnish the requisite facilities of communica- 
tion between Europe and the southern and south- | 
western States, the projected lines between Nor- 
folk and England, and between New Orleans and 
Bordeaux, are among the most important to be | 
established. 

As regards a line from some suitable port in | 
the United States to Brazil, and the extension of | 
the California line from Panama to the South |} 
Pacific coast, which, for commercial as well as | 
for mail purposes, it is so desirable should be es- | 
tablished, and the line from New Orleans to Vera | 


staging too long, to furnish with certainty 
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that the ees to V era Cruz ahaa be continued. 
—WN. Y. Eve ning Post. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 


The Secretary says that under the various acts 
of Congress of 1847, to ’50, 52 and ’55, there 
have been issued 516,758 bounty land warrants, 
requiring 55,731,890 acres of the pub lic domain 
to satisfy them. Of these, 416, 63 32 had been 
located to the 30th September last on 44,238,830 
acres of land, leaving outstanding 100,156 war- 
rants, calling for 11,493,860 acres of land. 

It is confidently expected that during the next 


| calendar year the receipts from the sales of the 
| public lands, and the quantities sold and located 
| will be greatly increased. 


It is estimated that 
without some detrimental change in our system, 
the income from this source will reach at least 
$5,000,000. 

It is now satisfactorily ascertained that mires 
of the precious metals are to be found in the ter- 
ritories of Washington, Oregon, New Mexico and 
Kansas, and the time has arrived for the govern- 
ment of the United States to adopt some definite 
policy as to its miner ral lands. 

The Secre tary, therefore, submits whether it 
would be a wise and sound policy at this time to 
pass a general law, reserving all auriferous, silver 
and cinnabar mines from for the use and 
occupancy of the people of the United States, 
under such regulations as Congress may prescribe, 
and leaving those lands containing copper, iron, 
lead and coal subject to the ordinary laws of set- 
tlement and sale for their development. The ex- 
tent of these defies estimate, and gives assurance 
to our people, in the future, of unbounded 
wealth. 

Peace and quiet have been restored to Utah, 
and some additional legislation will be required 
to place its inhabitants on an equality with those 
of the other territories. In that territory there are 
lready more than two millions of acres returned 
| as surveyed and ready for market. Occupants 
are upon these lands and want to obtain titles to 
their homes. He therefore submits whether 
| would not be an act of justice to the people of 
Utah to establish in that territory a land office, 
and at the same time, in express terms, extend 
the pre-emption laws so as to embrace all the in- 
habitants residing within its limits. 

The gri aduation law will continue to prove a 
| fruitful source of fraud and annoyance unless 
some change is made in its terms. Cong 
should require proof of settlement = cultivation 
rior to the admission and entry, or should re- 
ae ase the purchaser from the aaiiens now im- 
posed. 


The Secretary recommends a portion ¢ 


sale, 


a 


+ 
AX 


ress 


oul 


of 


Cruz, it is apparent that the postages to be de- | | past policy with re; gard to the Indians, and says 
rived therefrom would defray but a trifling por- | the removal of the tribes should be avoided. Sepi a- 
tion of the expenses of the same. The Post-| rate lands should be assigned to individuals, with- 
master-General regards it as highly important | out the power to alienate or encumber them, and 
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money annuities should be expended for the | amount of trust funds he ld on Indian account is 


common 
ca vita. 


Foot 
o' 1, 


instead of being divided per 


The whole number of army pensioners under | 


the various acts of Congress is 10,752, requiring 
for their payment the annual sum of $902,700. 


The whole number of n: Avy pensioners is 892, and | 


tha aggregate amount of their 
$130,501. It appears that the 
ment for pensions up to this date is 
$90,000,000. 
lands, 


payments is 


about | 
If to this sum be added the ye 
62.7 estimated ; 


ties in 39,632 


$1 2 


acres ) 


sions and bounties will be $168,424,202. 

On the subject of the next census the Secre- 
tary recommends an adherence to the law of the 
23d May, 1850, in the belief that a census taken 
in accordance with its provisions will afford the |; 
greatest amount of accurate information and prove 
satisfactory to the country. 

The income of the Patent office 
quarters ending September 30, 
$150,984. Its expenditures 


most 
for the three 
1858, was 


during the same! 


° i 
total disburse- | 


25 per acre, the total amount granted for pe af 


| removal from place t 


| $10,590,649, of which $3,502,241 has been in- 
| vested in stocks of various States and the United 
States ; the remainder viz. : $7,088,407 is retained 
in the Treasury, and the interest the reon annually 
| appro] priated by Congress. The Commissioner 
thinks it worthy of consideration whether it will 
not be advisable, when the National Treasury 
shall be in a condition to admit of it, also to in- 
vest the above amount of $7,088,407 in like 
manner with the other Indian trust funds. 

The Commissioner points out three fatal errors 
which have marked our policy towards the In- 
dians from the very beginning, viz.: Ist, Their 
place, as our population 
The assignment of too great an ex- 
tent of territory to be held by them in common ; 
53d, The allowance 
annuities 

He recommends that the tribes should be per- 
manently located upon reservations embracing 
not more than is necessary for actual occupancy ; 


advances ; 2d, 


of large sums of money as 





period amounted to $144,433, showing 
of revenue of 50, against an 
penditure over the receipts of $2,526 for the cor- 
responding quarters of 1857. From the Ist of 
January to the 30th September, 1858, 4,091 ap- | 
plications for a aig were received, and 696 | 
caveats filed, against 4,095 applications and 820 
caveats for the corresponding quarte r of last year. 
During the same pe riod 

sued, 15 extensions granted, and 1,2 applica- | 
tions rejected. The Secretary recommends the 
establishment of a Board of Appeal in addition 
to the present force of the office. —JLid. 


a surplus 


86.5 excess of ex-| 


agi 


is- | 


2,816 patents were 


oD 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 


AFFAIRS. 


OF INDIAN 


The Commissioner states that the 
ber of Indians within our 
about 350,000. The whole number of 
and separate bands is 175, with 
have treaty engag 
Indian tr 


‘ 9Q2 


i mn is oJ 


whole num- 
is estimated at 
tribes 
which we 
The number of ratified 
l yptic yn of the consti itt l- 
, ne all of which ¢ 
still in force. The quantity of land = uired by | 
these treaties is about 581,163,188 The | 
entire of fulfilling tr will be| 
$49,816,3 From a part of these lands the 
rovernme 1d no pecuniary advantages, 
\ ceded to the r spe ctiy 
n whose limits they were situated. From 
sold, Federal Treasury received not 
only the whole of the expense incurred for their 
acquisition, survey and 
least $100,000,000. 
The amount app! 
the treati 
Indian policy, f the present fiscal 
$4,852 407, of which sum $204,662 


vestment of funds. 


limits 


t+ of 
ments. 
ities since the a 
} 


rly ontain provisions 


cres. 


these saties 


st 
14. 
nt re 
because they were 

“13° 


Withl 


CLV’ 
e 


those the 


sale, but a surplus of at 


eable for the fulfilment 


or ar 
river 1| 


whol ec 


J 
Wa 


The 


} 
l 
} 
| 


| 


trust 


| money 


| 


States | 


of | I 

. | 
3, and othe saaiheats connected with the 
Was | 


to divide the land among them in severalty ; 
| require that they should live upon and cultivate 
| the land thus assigned ; give them in lieu of 
stock animals, agricultural im 

plements, mechanic shops, manual labor schools, 

etc. He recommends the ratification of the trea 

ties made in 1855 with the Indians of Washing- 
ton and Oregon té rritories , a3 a means of prevent- 
ing the ‘urrence hostilities. He gives a 
ceneral statement of the condition of the Indians, 
and calls attention to the urgent necessity for a 
complete and thorough revision of the laws relat- 
ing to Indian affairs. 

Governor Denver, though not having time 
since the resumption of his duties to examine 
closely the facts stated in the report, concurs 
generally in the recommendations of Mr. King, 
his temporary predecessor.— /bid 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER 


ERAL LAND OFFICE. 


OF THE GEN- 
This 


ending y 


re 


ort covers a period of five quarters 


September 30, 1858. During that peri- 


| od me were surve ae of the public lands 15,- 


209,976 acre , which, with former surveys, make 


ja ccnuilies of 61,951,046 of the publie 
lands survey d and ready for market on the 30th 
of Se _ 1858, which had never been of- 
fered at pu bk ’ - . During the same period 
there sold fi h 4,804,919 acres, from 
which $2,534 192. was realized. Located with 
the siilionre land warrants 6,983,110, and re 
ported under swamp land erants 1,401,565, mak- 
an e of cash sales, land warrants, lo- 
yns and swamp selecti °13,189,594 acres. 
The cash realized seems t} 
quantity of lands sold, bu for 
by the very large sales at reduced prices, under 
the graduation law of August 4th, 1854. Ur 
| der the of 1849 and 1850, granting tl 


acres 


yteml] 


t 
t 
} 


vere Cus 





ing ager 


cat 
ati ns of 
di sproportionate to 


t this 
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accounted 
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cts ie 
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swamp and overflowed lands to the district in 
which they aresituated, there have been selected | 
and reported tothe General Land Office 55,128 
492 acres, upon which warrants having the ‘effect 
of patents have issued for 36,096,828 acres. 


The Commissioner recommends amendments} thankful and grateful spirit; 


to the pre-emption laws, with a view to uniformi- 
ty in the system, and to settling disputed rights, 
and to terminate controversy in litigated cases.— 
Lhid. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 18, 1858. 

A Hoprrvut Sprrir.—The remarks we ven- 
tured to make a few weeks since, in reference to 
the past and present state of our religious Society, 
have found an approving response in the minds of 
many of our readers. We regard the subject as one 
of not a little interest and importance, especially 
in its relation to the feelings of our young people 
and the influence it exerts upon their religious 
course, and we may probably find occasion again 
to recur to it. At present we cannot do better 
than introduce an extract from a recent letter of 
a valued northern correspondent. 

After an assurance that the Peview, in its 
weekly visits, especially of late, loses none of its 
attractions with him, he says :-— 

“ How opportune has been the appearance of 
those lectures of William Tanner upon the early 
history of our beloved Society, throwing, as they 
do, so much light upon a subject often unprofita- 
bly It 


seems to be a weakness inherent in human na- 


discussed by many of our members. 


ture be perpetually sighing after the purity 
of by-gone years, or vainly imagining that the 
whole world is heedlessly running the downward 
road to ruin; or, that that branch of the great 
Christian family to which we are more particu- 
larly attached, has so far fallen a prey to the Ac- 
euser of the brethren, that nearly all is gone; 
that our altars are thrown down and our prophets 
destroyed, and that even our life is in apparent 
jeopardy. I really wish the lectures referred to 
could be published in pamphlet form, and a copy 
The 


perusal of them would have a tendency to change 


of them placed in every one of our families. 


the views of many of our honest, sincere 
minded, but, 
bers. 


, tender- 
in this particular, mistaken mem- 
They give a large amount of information 
in a condensed form, upon our former history—a 


subject, however important, of which too manyiF 
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of us have but a very inadequate knowledge. It 


; often occurs to me, that instead of mourning so 


*|intensely over our apprehended declension, we 


should be more diligently concerned to cultivate 
thankful that 
things are no worse with us than they really are; 
and grateful to that Almighty Being who has 
brought us thus far on the way, and to whose 
watchful care a/one we are indebted for preserva- 
tion, under all the vicissitudes through which we 
have been permitted to pass. If we could thus 
happily change the current of our meditations, 
I cannot doubt that, amid all our infirmities, 
we should often be enabled to look upon th 
bright side of the picture with increased confi- 
dence. And hence, under 
pensation, 


every afflicting dis- 
the 
chastening hand of a gracious Parent, not design. 
ed for our annihilation, but that He may draw 
nearer to Himself, and that we may more fully 
feel that He chastens a// whom he loves. 


we should readily recognize 


us 


For al- 
though the honestly concerned ones amongst us 
may meet with many seasons of deep discourage- 
ment, arising from various causes, and may often 
have to go as with their hands upon their loins, 
and their mouths as in the dust, weeping, as it 
were, between the porch and the altar, yet the 


impressions of my early days remain unalterably 


fixed, that as a Society we were raised up by the 


good hand of Providence for a distinct purpose ; 
and that purpose will not be accomplished until the 
final consummation of that great and glorious 
work represented in the glowing language of the 
prophet—‘ From the rising of the sun to the 
called 
great among the Gentiles, and in every place in- 
eense shall be offered to his holy name, and a 
pure offering.’ 


going down of the same, his name shall be 


—— 


Marriep, at Lynn, Mass., on the 14th of 10th mo. 
last, Water B. Auten to Exiza Maria Frye, both of 
Lynn. 

, At Friends’ Meeting House, East Vassal- 
boro’, Maine, on the 23d of 9th mo. last, Benjamin 
W. Gopparp to Hanyan H. Varney, both of Vassal 
boro’. 


——, At Oak Ridge, on the 20th of 10th mo 
last, Barctay Moon to Ann PEAcock. 

, At the same time and place, Lewis Hockett 
to Susannan Peacock, both daughters of William and 
Phebe Peacock; all members of Oak Ridge Monthly 
Meeting. 


—— — 


Diep, in Dartmouth, Mass., 11th month 27th, 
1858, Georce B. Aumy, aged 91 years, 11 months and 


3 days; a member of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting of 
riends. 
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Diep, At the residence of her grand on the 
13th of 9th month last, Lyp1a Puen, in the 94th year | 
yf her age ; a member of Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

In Venice, Cayuga County, New York, on 
the 12th of 9th mo., 1858, Joun Kenyon, aged 84 
years. | 
fe convinced of the 
rectitude of Friends’ principles, and some time after 
his marriage, he, together with his united in 
membership with the Society. He retained through 
the long course of his life a sincere attachment to the 
principles, although at one period, he suffered him- | 
self to be disowned from the Sox ety on account of not 
attending relig meeting At a late period of his 
life he felt it his duty to become again a member; | 
and from that time till his decease he was an exam- 
ple of diligence in the performance of what he appre- 
hended to be required of him. Thus, having served 
i neration an advanced 
sathered ‘* » a shock of ec 
friends have the 
peace. 


son, 


The deceased was in early li 


wife, 


10us S 


his ( to age, he has been 
yn fully ripe,’’ and his 
consoling evidence that his end was 
His illness short, but severe, during 
which he manifested no impatience or murmur, but, 
his mind mercifully sustained, he seemed to have 
only to wait for the final termination, which took | 
place on First-day morning; he having on Fourth- | 
lay previous attended the Preparative Meeting of 
Scipio, of which he was a member. 


was 
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Tue Tract Association or Frrenps, of New York, 
have published a miniature Almanac for the year 
1359, containing an account of the times of hold- 
ing all of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings ; 
f the Meetings for Sufferings, on this continent. | 
Price per dozen. Sold at the Office of 
Friends’ Review, Philada., and by 8. 8. & W. Wood. ! 
389 Broadway, New York. , 

According to the regulations of the Mail Department, | 
5 dozen or more may be sent by mail at one cent per | 
jozen; but if any /ess number 
package, postage will be charg 
ents per dozen. 


} 
| 
| 
| 


also | 


y As) cents 


+ 
sent 


at the 


Is 


dl 


in a single | 
rate of 12 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


An agency having been opened in this city, all 
Dp intended for the students should be sent to 
the care of William Macniven, agent, at No. 109 N. 
Tenth Street. 


y } 
irceis 


A book for the registry of applications for admis- 
sion will be kept at the above office, where personal | 
applications may be made, or by letter, addressed to 
‘The Secret iry of the Board of Managers of Haver 
ford College, care of’ the agent 

Letters for the officers or students will, of course, 
‘ontinue to be sent by mail to ‘ West Haverford, 
Delaware County, Penna.”’ 

Philadelphia, 12th mo., 2d, 


as above. 


-_——- ome — -— - 


WILLIAM ELLIS. 


The following narrative is from a small volume 


published by Mary Shackleton Leadbeat r, in 
1820, E. 
‘A lad William Ellis, who did not} 
make profession with the people called Quakers, 
lived One | 
lay, the maid-servants, | 
who , conversing that in order] 
t , they would leave | 





named 


one of their families. 
mistress ove rheard the 
were ] 


am 


as a servant in 


Frien 
to get out to some meeting 
Will, (who was also desirous to go.) at home. | 


‘Nay,’ says the mistress, ‘Will shall go; for| 


ro 


5 


) 


| bellion really raged t 


lund 


and covered them over. 
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, the last may be first, and the first may be last.’ 


At that meeting, the young man was convinced 


| of our principles, and being faithful to what was 


made known to him, became an eminent minister 
of the Gospel. He followed the trade of a 
weaver, and though he was very poor, wished 
much to entertain Friends; but that hospitality 
which not much in 
his power, yet he cheerfully ndeavored for it: 
his wife churned milk in a bottle, to get a little 
butter for these occasions, and the kind wel ome 
sweetened the simple fare; after a‘while, they 
were able to procure a bed for Friends to lodge 
in, which was great satisfaction to him; and as 
they continued industrious, honest and humble, 
they obtained a competence for themselves, and 
ability to entertain and assist others. William 
Ellis built a meeting house at his own ex pense, 
at his death left wherewithal to build a 
stable for the horses of Friends who came there 
to meeting, and left land to provide for them.” 


he desired to ¢ xercise, was 


and 
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WHOLESALE EXECUTIONS IN INDIA. 


Charles Buxton, an English member of Par- 
liament, in a recent address to his constituents, 
thus spoke of the wholesale executions which 
have occurred in India: 

“ Tlow many persons do you think we execut a 
in the city of Allahabad? Just realize the aw- 
ful horror of but one execution—the fearful men 
tal agony of the man who feels the rope around 
his neck, and then the drop fall. In that city 
we executed in cold blood thirteen hundred per- 
In the Punjaub, where no outrage what- 
five thousand 
persons! I read that myself, in a letter from Sir 
John Is it not awful to think of 
hanging and shooting five thousand human be- 
? And if this was done in the Punjaub, 
what must have been done in Bengal, where re- 
) Why, we seem to have 
put to death without mercy any man who took 
side against us. For instance, a Rajah saved the 
life of Mr. Mitchell, and other Europeans. But, 
er compulsion, as he said, he aided the 
rebels. He was caught and hanged. I knew 
the family of an officer of the Bhopaul Contin- 
They told me that when the contingent 
mutinied, two hundred of them, with great diffi- 


’ 
sons. 


ever was committed, we executed 
Lawrence. 


ings 


gent. 


| culty, saved the life of this gentleman and his bro- 


ther officers, and also refused to march off and take 


larms with the mutineers. Well, General —— ar- 


rived. And what did he do, but put to death these 


| very two hundred men, on the ground that they 


had not fought against their brethren! And I 
heard Mr. Layard give an account of their execu- 
tion, which was heart-rending to hear. A friend 
of my own wrote home with glee how he had de- 
stroyed eighty villages. [ read a letter from a 
soldier, who said that after a wholesale massacre 
of their prisoners, they flung the bodies into a pit, 
One of them recovered 
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his senses, and came wendes ring into camp. He 
was again shot the next morning! All about 
Delhi the head men of every village where the 
telegraph had been broken, were hanged, though 
they had no more to do with it than I had. I 
said it in the House, and I say it here again, that 
the men who did that, did murder.” 


+ 8 


REPORTING IN THE U. S. SENATE. 

The reporting company for the Senate consists 
of three persons—Mr. Sutton, and two brothers, 
Murphy by name. Mr. Sutton is chief, but the 
Murphys do all the actual reporting. Whena 
sitting commences, the younger takes the chair 
and writes during the morning, generally until a 
special order is “taken up. The heavy debate 
now coming on, the elder brother, who is equal 

) any emergency, takes the chair. This gentle- 
man will write as long as circumstances may re- 
quire, with wonderful ease and accuracy. He 
sits in his chair in front of the Vice- P resident’ s 
desk, with his slight figure, his bright blue eyes, 
and intelligent countenance. He recognizes 
every speaker in the chamber by his tone of voice, 
and with wonderful quickness of ear catches 
every remark, however low or indistinct. He 
sits there hour after hour, while that indefatigable 
pen flies over the smooth sheet, and arrests the 
winged words for which a nation and the world 
are waiting! No flood of eloquence overwhelms 
him. Like the pouring rain which is frozen as 
it falls upon the sheeted snow, the torrent of 
words is transfixed upon the snowy pages of his 
notebook by the magic pen of phonography. No 
colloquy is too quick for him. No interruption 
can disconcert his practiced ear, or distance his 
electric fingers. “ Mr. President,” from half a 
dozen Senators, is noted. And when debate has 
followed debate, and motions to adjourn have 
been made and lost, and motions and debates 
followed again, till honorable Senators declare 
themselves quite overcome with incessant talk- 
ing, and are sending for lunch, and slipping 
out into the refreshment room to partake of sun- 
dry decoctions to keep the spirits up by sending 
the spirits down—our reporter, who has sat there 
all the while, every power concentrated, every 
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| 





faculty engaged, and who has written as much as| 


they all have talked, without rest and without 
refreshment, writes on without lagging, seeming- 
ly as fresh as when he sat down hours before. 
And thus, from day to day, one of the greatest 
triumphs of the age is witnessed by the 
crowd in the gallery, and the gabb ling body in 
the chamber, with indifference. The re porting 
system is a triumph of art, science, and intellect. 
Few of those who sit in the galle ry of the Senate, 
and look down upon its deliberations, and read in 
the next morning’s Globe a detailed report, of| 
which their memory furnishes but a shadow, are 


aware of the labors of the reporter. 
When the 


gaping 


| 
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Murshy, whe thus reports all day, na wosks fre- 
quently more than half the night, in either case, 
the manuscript, as fast as reviewed, is sent to the 
printers ; so that before the reporters sleep, the 
entire debate has left their hands, and comes out 
in the next morning’s Globe. 

One of the most remarkable features of this re- 
porting is the ease with which one reporter reads 
the notes of another. This result due to 
phonography, the only shorthand legible to any 
other than the writer. The strongest argument 
in favor of phonography as a universal short hand, 
its perfect Jegibility, not only to the writer but 
to others, is established triumph: antly by the re- 
porting practice in Congress. Nowhere else has 
it ever been so thorou; ghly tested, and so fully 
vindicated. Notes taken at the rate of frequi -ntly 
over two hundred words per minute, and read 
with the utmost facility by a person who did not 
even listen to the debate, prove conclusively that 
phonography is a thing adapted to the every-day 
uses of mankind. 

Tt has been said that stenography is employed 
in Congress—that Mr. Sutton was a stenographer 
but he surrendered it long ago to the superiority 
of phonography. Neither he nor the Murphys em- 
ploy any arbitrary short-hand, nor, I believe, do 
any of the House reporters. I have picked up 
and read phonographic notes on the reporter's 
desk of the House, and have been assured that 
they all use phonography. 

Re yporters in Congress receive libe ral pay; 
though our Government would do better to qui ad- 
ruple it than to allow the debates to remain un- 
published. Mr. Rives, who has the contract for 
publishing the Globe, pays $4. 50 per column for 
matter in manuscript out of $7.50 receive ‘d by 
him. Besides, it has become a custom with the 
Houses, at the close of the session, to vote an 
extra, or “ compensation,” of $800 to each of the 
reporters. 


is 


+ 0m 
THE FOLLY OF DECEPTION. 


In the tribe of Neggdah, there was a 
whose fame was spread far and 
Bedouin of another tribe, by name Daher, 
sired extre »mely to possess it. Having offere d in 
vain for it his camels and his whole we alth, he 
hit at length upon the following device, by which 
he hoped to gain the object of his de i He 
resolved to stain his face with the juic 
herb; to clothe himself in rags; to tie his 
and neck together, so as to appear like a lame 
beggar. Thus equipped, he went to wait for 
Naber, the owner of the horse, who he knew was 
to pass that way. When he saw Naber appro 
ing on his beautiful steed, he cried out in : 
voice, “I am poor, stranger; for thr 
have been unable to move from this spot 
for food. I am dying; help me, 
will reward you.” The. Bedouin 


horse 
near, and a 


} 
uc- 


to s§ 
and Heaven 
kindly off red 


manuscript is corrected by Mr.! to take him up on his horse and carry him home ; 
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but the rogue replied: “I cannot rise; 
no longer any strength left.” Naber, touched 


with pity, dismounted, led his horse to the spot, 


and, with great difficulty, set the seeming beggar | 


on his back. But no sooner did Daher feel him- 
self in the saddle, than he set spurs to the horse 
and galloped off, calling out as he did so, “ It is 
I, Daher; I have got the horse, and 
with it.” Naber called after him to stop and 
listen. 
and halted at a short distance from Nabe Tr, 
was armed with a spear. “ You have 
he rse,”” said the latter. heaven 
willed it, I wish you joy of it; 
never to tell any one how you 
‘ And why not?” said Daher. “ Beca 
» noble Arab, “another man might be 
ill, and men would fear to he Ip him. 
vould be the cause of many refusing 
an act of charity, for fear of being 
have been.” Struck with shame at these words, 
Daher was silent for a moment; then springing 
from the returned it to its owner, em- 
raced him and invited him to his tent, where they 
few days together, 


who 


Since has 


ed it.” 
,” said 


re ally 


obt al 


LuSs¢ 


to perform 


horse, 


spent a and became 


friends for life. 
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Transit office, to ascertain when the vans for 
the desert would start. 
‘The first lot 
was the reply. 
Anxious for rest, 
in broad daylight, 
“No.” ; 
We argued 
a Gent] men, 


cari us start 


morning,’ 


leaves at one in the 
and a sight of this famed city 
we | erge d for delay. 

and protested; but all in vain. 
order of the Pasha, the 
one o'clock; the others, 
may go, not, just 


ves 


or as 


vours “later. Tou 


] lease 
There was no appeal; we were 
submit. As my party were 
itch of carriag S, 
he short intery 
tun fixed 
e hotel. 


six Y) 


compe lled to 
pointed to the first 
I rested as L best could during 
il: and as near ible to the 
, up drove our vans to the entrance of 
They were ach with 
X persons inside —a fit; a 
seated in front, 
lrawn by four little 
the extré me. 
wding to the made on 
off sprang steeds 
Toreh-bearers accompanied us as when we ent 
he city—Egyptian lads carrying « 
on cradles filled with blazing 
nd vociferating as we dashed alone 
“7 light the rather primitive 
though necessary enough to guide us 
rough and tortuous road, mortified 
atified the passengers 


ap 
a SS 
Ss YT) 


in number, ¢ 
tight 
eroom behind, and h 
Arab horses, fresh and frisky 
As soon were seated 

rement ] 


vyoa!l ] 
our 


five 
very driver 


all 


us we 
arran; 


“Ripon,” at : 
I i, au a 
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ma ione 


’ 
ole 
7 P 
wood 
The f 


from fl 


; as we 


I have 


I am off 
Certain of not being pursued, he turned | 
taken my | 


but I — you | 


You | 


duped as [| 


| far 
fast 


mark our progress. For 
On our arrival at Cairo, we immediately went to | 
lof the desert” ha 


. | 
first 

two | 
you | 


van } 


lh 


tributed at 
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|a glimpse here and there of what we so much 
wished to explore. Soon we were beyond the 
city walls; the torches were extinguished, the 
noise ceased, and we plunged into the dreary 
desert, part of “ that great and terrible wilder- 
” in which God's ancient people sojourned 
for so many years. 

Our first and second stages, of about five miles 
each, were passed in darkness. In the clear sky 
the stars were twinkling, but the light was not 
enough to make the desolation visible. Our poor 
groom had his bare foot severely hurt by a tread 
from the He rode behind 
moaning piteously, which, as we could give him 
relief, added much to the s of that 
dismal part of our journey. Fortunately for 
them, my comps anions fell asleep. As for me, 
though wearied beyond mei l was too ex- 
cited to sleep. I tried the sufferer, 
gazed into the vacuity around me, and “ wished 
for the day.” 

As the morning dawned, the 
dreary desolation g 


ness 


one of horse Ss. us, 


no 


drearines 


sure, 
to aoa 


desert in all its 
radually opened to vie As 
as the eye could reach, there app ure d one 
expanse of arid sand. Not tree, or 
ub, or a leaf was ee not a well, a pool, 
Mother Earth I never be- 
held in aspect and attire so lugubrious. Huge 
skeletons of dead camels were the on ly obje cts to 
a time I tried to count 
them, but found it impossible—so many “ships 
ving these in- 
hospitable sands. After a long, cramped, weari- 
drive, our vans drew up at the first rest- 
house in the desert. Gladly we dismounted to 
stretch our stiffened limbs, and partake of the 
hospitalities of this singular restaurant. These 
found very tolerable, and the 
for us as good as could well be 
a comfortable ablution, 


Ww. 


vast 


hy 
Sill 


a a 


ora drop of water. 


foundered on 


some 


station-houses 
provision 
expected : 
an 


we 
made 
and repose for 
hour on the sofas with which the rooms were 
plentifully furnished, were luxuries most refresh- 
I did pity the sad lot keeper of this 


ine. of the 
He was a European. leaving, 


hotel. As lL was 
he asked if I could give him a book of any kin l; 
his supply was scanty and exhausted, and his 
terrible isolation he could scart ely endure. Al- 


| lowed only the smallest quantity of luggage during 
| the 


transit, I, unfortunately, had no book I could 
But I happened to have an old supple- 
ment of a weekly 
Dr. Chalmer’ 8 Life 
publications. 


spare. 
journal, containing reviews of 
, and many other instructive 
This I offered him ; with many 
arty thanks he received it, esteeming it quit 
Y be dis 
advantage 
oft refresh 


-a 


treasure. Tracts and good books mi 
the stations with 


streams in the desert” 


at 
rht 


gt 


Such “ "he 





running | 
the better 


the traveller, guide t wanderer to 
land. 

Our starting afresh from these 
often of nt. 
vans, with their twenty fiery 


snorting, their manes, and 


weary and 
rest-houses was 
There stood 
Arab steeds, 
pawing the 


a scene ereat excitem« 
our five 


? } or 
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sand, 


was 


The whole cavalcade 
of an Egyptian equerry, mounted 
on a beautiful Arabian horse which seemed to 
luxuriate in the air and liberty of the desert. This 
person is appointed by the Pasha to see that time 
1s key t, an l eve rything P rope rly Inanag red. Ce r- 
tainly, the horsemanship of this official, as he 
bounded over the sandy plain, keeping us together 
and urging all on, was the most pe rfect thing of 
the kind I had ever beheld. No easy — was 
it, for ladies, to mount a high 
rickety step to our van, and then squeeze our- 
selves into our confined seats; but, to start fair, 
is the difficulty. Our little restive steeds 
reared and rebelled; now plunging, now getting 
over the traces lying down in the sand ; one 
moment refusing to move; the next, starting up, 
and darting forward an arrow over the plain. 
What jolting and jumping! I believe some 
springs were broken; but this was our worst 
mishap; and then, what racing we had! Not 
accustomed to hunters and thoroughbreds at 
home, I amazed at the fleetness of our tiny 
cattle. Some of them were mules; related, | 
presume, to the “ wild ass used to the wilderness, 
that snuffeth up the wind at his pleasure.” Each 
van, when fai irly started, seemed determined to} 
be first. imes we were driving two or three | 
abreast; sometimes wit dely scattered ; sometimes 
in peril proximity and confusion. Once or 
twice the van my friends and I occupl ed stood 
still. Ere it could be started again, all the others 
were at the utmost verge of the horizon. At 
length, off shot our determined little furies, and 
never slac kened their speed till they were fore- 
most of all In the excitement of the scene I 
forgot all my fatigue. During these freaks, which 
were often ‘hay pening to some of our party, our| 
horseman in charge was kept well employed. 
With what ance, and eestacy did he, 
fleet as the wind, scour the desert plain! 
We were fortunate in finding the desert pecu- 
liarly animated that day. Now Arab 
horseman, then 
rider travel] 
We often 


camels, 


all eager for the race. 
in charge 


r vially 
Caper ialiy by 


that w 


, LOW 


wa 


Somet 


ous 


Ss 


. } 
ease, eleg 


we met an 


a single camel with his solitary 


ing with “ measured step and slow.” 
in the distance a long string of 
after the other, marching in Indian 
file, laden with the merchandise of the East. We 
came to a large company of Bedouin Arabs; 
their chief was conspicuous in the centre, dis- 
tinguished by ais umbrella, the only one in the 
host. His guards were in advance, armed with 
matchlocks and long spears; his ghost-like wo- 
men, covered up to eyes, were riding on 
asses ; his numerous followers were spread far and 
wide over the arid plain. I could not but think 
of the day when this desert was crowded with the 
thousands of Israel; when they “went up har- 
nessed,” not as a confused mass, but as regular 
as the y fled from Fx gyptian bondage. 
We passed encampments of Bedouins, who seemed 
to marvel as much at us, our equipme nt, and our 


hurry, as we did at them and their indolent re- 


Saw 
one 


as 


the 


squadrons, 


B EVILEW 

pose. They fire oda : fin w shots as we flew past, 
just, perhaps, to remind us that they were war- 
riors very clement and very kind 1 . permit us to 
escape without levying their black mail. Well 
did they and we ‘know that if they dared to 
molest us, the Pasha would soon see to it that 
they were made a head shorter. Instances of 
this kind, we were informed, had lately happened; 
and we felt as safe as if travelling in Old Eng- 
land. Shortly before usa caravan of pilgrims 
had passed, and we met groups returning who 
had been convoying their friends who had 
at that season on their pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The mirage we saw several times in great per- 
fection. At one time the horizon was like the 
sea-coast, the ocean stretching out apparently as 
far as the eye could reach. At another, it was 
like an arm of the sea jutting far re » the land. 
At another, it was like a beautiful | , studded 
with islands. So perfect was the j ill fesine that 
one of our young cadets, certainly not the bright. 
est that ever left Addiscombe, would not believe 
it was an optical delusion. He continued to 
maintain, with honest earnestness and pertinacity, 
that what we saw was water. 

A line of wooden telegraphs that 
stretched across the desert from Cairo to 
these we saw busily at work as we passed. 
one the learned that th 
steamer had arrived at Suez, and that we 
soon meet the passengers for England. We saw 
a long line of camels conveying her Majesty’s 
India mail across the desert to meet us at Suez 
At the Central Station we dined, and rested fora 
couple of hours. Here I wrote a letter home, 
announcing our progress in safety thus far, and in 
twenty days t the letter was safe in the hands of 
my friends in London. Soon we were off again 
with renewed strength and spirit We saw th 
solitary acacia tree, called “the mother of rags 
because here the pilgrims rest in returning from 
Mecca to Cairo, and suspend to its 
piece of rag torn from their clothes. Ere long 
we met the passengers from the East. Of cours 
we stopped and exchanged courtesies and th 
news. were from Singapore and China; 
others from Ceylon, Bombay, Caleutta, and even 
Lahore. Delighted they were at the prospect 0! 
reaching home; gre: atly ‘did they pity us, bound 
for distant shores. “India! India!” cried one, 
“what a country it is! But we are for England! 
Old England forever!” For our comfort they 
added: “ There’s a noble steamer waiting for you 
at Suez.” So wishing each other all prosperity, 
we mounted our vans and parted, each starting of 
at full speed. After another short rest at the last 
station, the sun began to decline 
journey to draw near its close. During the day 
the heat had been intense, but the air of th 
morning and evening was pure and delicious. 

As we approached Suez, the scenery becam 
bold and striking. On our right we had ‘the lofty 


4 


barren, rocky mountains of Attaka, their rugged 


gone 


at tim 
Suez; 

At 
Indian 
should 


of stations we 


branches 


1 
some 


, and our desert 
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jagged peaks most clearly defined in the bright 
azure sky. Above shone the young crescent moon 
and the evening star; their position, in im- 
mediate conjunction, and their peculiar brilliancy, 
attracted every eye. The crescent and the star, 
almost as they then appeared, form the ensigns 
armorial of the Pasha; and there they shone in 
beauty and splendor above these black mountains 
as we were quitting his desert domain. 


[ thought 
of the “ fiery cloudy pillar 


” which guided God’s 


hosts of old, when “ they took their journe y from | 


] 


Suceoth, and 


encal mped i in Etham, in the edge of 
Near where I 
Divine 


he wild 
1 
i 


ress. then was, this 
symbol of the presence was conspicuous 
in that sky, ‘as a pillar of cloud by day, and of 
fire by night.” Grateful did I feel | that the same 
gracious Providence had watched over us in our 
brief soj yurn in that barren land. 
be fore 


Suez was now 


us; the Red Sea came in sight ! With 
you gaze for the first t 
rivalry of 


hand, 


what emotion 
waters The 
goal at 
straining every net 
About 
Suez 
the 


our 
reached 


that 
climax, 


vans, 
its 
first 
the evening we arrived safe 
a warm bath, 
of the 


and 


how 


was each 
ve to arrive 
even in 
After 
rue 


fati 


vecessary ceptable, glad we were to retire 
to rest. 

Next day was the Sabbath ; 
bath I should not like 
but a wretched place 


t was ! 


but such a Sab- 
again to spend. Suez is 
at the best; at this time the 
cholera had utly 
rightfully, which | 
y we were hurried 
The population of 
these nearly L500 
weeks Mortality, while 


awful, an rece 


there most believe 
Was one reason why 


through Evypt. 


i 
3000 
4 ’ 


sO rapidly 
Suez 
had 


we 


was 


about of 


within three 
there, was 
1; so that it 
abr vad We 
had a ply 
of the passenge 
Sabbaths | 
avy luggage arrived, 
left Alex 
und bustl C 
ynderous | 


inburi 
to walk 
morning 
meeting 


was offensive and perilous 


ke pt to the hotel In the 


we interesting prayer- 


many 
unlike 


rs 


ttending; 


med 


but, 


h Ww to 


the 
h 


al 


was accust 


Our 


seen since we W hat 


} 
maren 


xand tria. 
,c mn fusion, 
with the ir | 
. i 


in 
they stand, 


aineis 
there 

ndent’s orders ; 

<d, after which thi -y lie 
down to rest their weary limbs, lifting up their 
melancholy if i 
ploring 1 


mur nn ns: 
Waiting t 


+ 


1e supe rint 


» have their loads remov 
countenances so p iteous sly, 
— ind relief. Arabs are 
about, unstr apping carrying 
trunks, st g whips, shouting 
their might—more noise than work 
than good speed. 
I 
juletly by themselves, in the midst of 
enjoying their chibouks in dignified indifference. 
A guard of the Pasha’s soldiers are here offici: ully to 
keep the peace, not standing, but lying at ease in 
most unsoldierly confusion. 


as 


boxes, overland 


with all 
, more haste 
(roups of Bedouins are sitting 
the uproar, 


crac king 


Passengers are hast- 


ing from camel to camel, from load to load, each | 


in search of his own treasures. In this heap you 


ime on these 
the | 


at the hotel. } 
at | 
which the sand and | 
desert rendered peculiarly | 


been | 


died ! 

| 
were | 
still prevalent; many of the dead were | 


' 

which we| 
the y kneel 
| 
im- 


bustling | 


£| origin to all the 
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find one eit and yonder you desery another. 
Here you find your hat-box, and there your car- 
pe t-bac. All comes safe, however, exe: pt the 
leather straps which bind your trunks. These 
are invaluable to the Arabs, and they appropriate 
them universally To me these pilf rers ac sted 
with unwonted consideration ; they took half 


of 


,| my straps, leaving as many as they purloine 1; 


fi iv 


others, 


which kindness, when I saw the 
I, of « », felt crateful But the trial 
was to see our things. pitched pell-mell 
huge native craft to convey them to ou 
What crashing work was there ! 
slender box, 


fate of 
yr rse 
into 
r steamer. 
Down went a 
then a great trunk clamped with 
here goes then a 
-looking 


assistant sur- 


a 


iron ; a mahogany gun-case, 
of drawers; now a strang 
tin-c containing an 
geon’s bran-new cocked hat; then a ponderous 
package, which many Arabs can scarcely move 
squeezing it most unmercifally. The sharp 

ner of a great box shod with iron pierced like a 
spear one of my leather trunks, making a most 
favorable for any hand with 
nefarious intent. However, in the evening we 
and all of ours were on board the “ Hindostan,” 
riding at ‘anchor on that Red Sea. It was a 
| trying day; but the best remedy I found was to 
meet all with patience, 


Leis ure Hour 


clumsy chest 


triangular ase, 


opening sinister 


resignation, and prayer.— 
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AFRICA—BOWEN’S LECTURES. 


Nile, fin 


“The traveller, as he a 
the monuments of 


scends the 
antiqt uity increase in number 
and in age, as he proceeds, until hundreds of miles 
beyond the utmost the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs he arrives Meroé, acknowledged 
to be the venerable mother of Thebesand Memphis. 
Yet even the pri¢ sts Meroé considered them- 
selves a colony from a people beyond the Moun- 
tains of the Moon.” 

| Mr. Bowen, 
delivered at 
the ry of the 


dec] 


Is 


limits of 


af 


c 
yh 


in his course of lectures 
C Hall, e 
antiquity of 
aring that in that continent were 
mountain ranges, but y isolated peaks, he 
stated that in the middle of the prairies, many 
| miles remote from human habitation, the granite 
rocks were full of grooves scooped or worn out by 
the grinding of corn; the multitude hie 

vuld be accounted for only by assuming that th 
sountry was once de nse sly people xd. 

Mr. Bowen found that the tradit that 
part of Africa in the country of the Niger assign- 
He 


assigning 


cent! 
1 this 
ivilization 


, 
linton yuntenancer 
African ¢ 
tter ne 
only 


oO; 


Ww 


ions of 


does not 


ed to the people an eastern origin 


|seem to be clear, however, in such 
inhabitants of that portion of the 
continent, but only to certain races. We under- 
stand him to intimate that the negro of the coast 
| is different in character, origin and blood from 
\the Fellatah and other nations of the interior: 
an idea which certainly is plausible. It is cer- 
itain that the ancient Egyptian was no sable, 


woolly-headed personage, and there may be other 


| 
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peoples on that « continent, that in all p robability | 
were also Asiatic colonies. 

There is a history of the Fellatah people ex-| 
tant, written by a king of Sackatoo. This may | 
seem almost incredib le, but Mr. Bowen goes on |i 
to declare that there are several libraries among 
them, and that they actually have books contain- | 
ing information of our own customs. The names | 
of Abraham and David, Mary and Susannah, are | 
common among them—they have traditions of| 
Nimrod, and trace their origin from Yahrouba, | 
the son of Kahtan (Joktan), in Yehmen (Arabia). 
He supposes that the army of Cambyses, said by 
Herodotus to have pe rished in the mands of the 
desert, met the sand never being| 
moved or undulated by the wind, as has been| 
stated, but had migrated westward and become 
the progenitors of some of these nations. A 
tradition exists several tribes that their | 
ancestors came from Persia. 


no such fate, 


among 


The stories of armies and caravans overwhelm- | 
ed by billows of sand in the desert are very old, 
older than Her: dotus, and very false. Every 
part of the § is inhabited Two republics 
exist there, confederations of tribes; and there 
exists among them a literature, as old, perh aps, 


sahara 


|the book of Genesis was written in 


| bassadors from a nation living to the 





as wid other. The soil of the desert is consti- 
tuted of lime, sand and clay ; water filters through | 
its substrata, and Artesian wells can be construct-| 
ed everywhere. It is not improbable, therefore, 
that it may yet be rendered sufficiently fertile and | 
become the abode of a large population. 

Mr. Bowen suggests that the inhabitants of| 


Central Africa came from India, and inte canine 


with a white race in the Sahara and with Malays 
on the eastern coast, while others had proceeded | 
to the Senegal country. He found, wherever he 
went, all shades of color. Some of the Fellatah 
people were almost white, having 

and other Caucasian characteristics. 


{oman noses 
They were 

fine-looking race, and their language was not 
African. ‘They had conquered the greater part 
of the continent. The traditions of the country 
called them “white men,’ and gave them a 
foreign origin. Their language contains a far 
greater number of abstract nouns than the Eng- 
lish, showing that they are a reflective peop ile. 
They prese ‘rved the literature which they had 
obtained from the Saracens, and the arts and 
sciences which they had possessed themselves 
from remote antiquity, in as advanced a stage of 
perfection as when first received. Indeed they 
have already advanced to such a state of civiliza- 
tion that the ‘y must continue—they cannot retro- 
grade. They work iron, smelting it with char- 
coal; and long before Pliny was born, manufac- 
tured glass upon the banks of the Niger. 

Other writers confirm these statements. De 
Gama found the city of Melinda, in Mozambique, 
with walls of hewn stone. 


( if 


The people were 
dressed in silk, and equal to the Spaniards ir 


their civilization. Almeida says of the Movisa, 
that “ though this empire is in the heart of Africa, 


it is by no means so barbarous as 5 dae. geogra- 
| phers are accustomed to depict.” The Marquis 
| D’Etomville, who was for te n years a slave in the 
ne sighborhood of Droglado, speaks in no disparag. 
ing terms of the civilization of the people. The 
policy of their government, he describes as bear- 
ing a near relation to that of China; and like 
the Chinese, their civilization is maintained from 
the remotest times, and is anterior to that of the 
Egyptians. He examined historical books much 
resembling our Scriptures. He conceived that 
accordance: 
with the geography of that country. 

M. Donville in 1828 visited the country of the 
Monlova people, under the equator, and bore 
testimony to their advanced culture. They 


|W rought copper and were skilled in carpe ntry. 


Their buildings were remarkable for the elegance 
of their appearance ; the houses were kept in good 
order, and far better than those of the French 
peasantry. At Yanoo, the capital, he found am- 
eastward, 
and desired to accompany them home. They 
would not consent, alleging that it was a ¢ apital 


\offence to bring a foreigner into their count ry 


The physical zeography of the African conti- 
nent die it to be abundant in natural resources. 
The soil of the desert has already been noticed 
From Teneriffe to Liberia, the rock is trap; 
| below to the southeast, granite. In Yariba, trap 
and gneiss again appear, also protogene. The 
old red sandstone oce upies the whole coast of 
Guinea. Back from the coast are large quanti- 
ties of claystone, suitable for building purposes, 
and soft enough to be cut with tools Vast 
mines of iron exist there, of a superior quality. 
Mr. Bowen found in Yorouba, hillocks which 
proved to be the remains of forge s in which the 
metal had been wrought, thousands of years ago. 
Copper and lead are ‘also obtained in great 
abundance. Brass of an excellent quality was 
very plentiful and cheap, and he was told that it 
was manufactured in the interior. Gold and 
gems were also abundant in the Ashantee coun- 
try, and it was from those regions that ancient 
Carthage derived her vast wealth. 

Commercial facilities are easily created in all 
that part of the continent. The swamps which 
foreigners find so destructive to health, only line 
the coast, while beyond is an elevated plateau, 
in which the heat is never extreme. At some 
seasons, the harmattan or cold wind prevails, 
making the climate salubrious. The absence of 
mountain ranges is favors able to the construction 
of railroads, while the N ‘iger itself may be made 
the thoroughfare for a lucrative commerce. This 
river has been aptly styled the Mississippi of 
Africa. From its delta to its source it is more 
than three thousand miles in length, and for a 
great portion of that distance may be 
1| by steamboats. Its principal tributar 
assured, are navigable for more than fi 
dred miles. 


navigated 
are 
tteen hun- 


ies, We 
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The country » which is drained by the Niger |0! often when this little scene has crossed my 
and its branches, is rich in resources, yet unde-| thoughts again, 
veloped. Cotton, which first was brought thence | I've wondered if—with all the love that warmed her 
el C1 A dg y . »| oe" 
spirit then— 
to America, may be produced in great abundance. | ; 


| This little girl has tripped through life as joyous to 
The indigo tree fiourishes there, and can be made the las 


to supply the wants of the peop le of Europe. | Refreshing all the weary hearts that met her as she 
The most precious gums are wasting year by year | — passed: ' 
in qui entities sufheie = to make the Getenen of with unconscious tenderness her heart has pause 


to bless 
many mercantile houses. Ivory, silk and skins r 


; ‘ : aan os The poor amid their poverty, the sad in their dis- 
can be obtained with little difficulty. The palm tress, 


tree grows luxuriantly, and in abundance ample | Still following up God’s teachings, day by day, and 
enough to supply oil for the rest of the world. | _ hour by hour, 

‘ “th thi = at » walled « Foreshadowed in that simple scene—the water and 
The commerce with this country, now valued at a 

, — the flower:— 
about thirty millions o f dollars, could be aug- s 
] ] fl If with asong as pure and sweet, that voice has 
mented m: iny times over th yur merchants woul hushed to rest 
|The troubles of an aching heart, 
Niger, so as to compete and break up the vast breast ; 
traffic by the caravans. The English, neglectful | 7" 7 ei wanderer, where’er her steps have 
if this, lave failed to open 1 a lucrative commerce. So . 
The minor impediment in the way \ Oheunhe The pitcher has been lowered ever kindly from her 
1@ minor impeaimen ] ic i of Arica - head. 
} > . 

justry is the want of a market for their pr due- |O! holy, happy Charity ! how many pleasures lost 
tions. If this is furnished, it will not require a| By those who have not known thee, had been worthy 
long time to develop the exhaustless resources of of the cost ; 


establish trading posts in the interior, far up the 


a sorrow-laden 


i | How many heads a blessing from a better world have 
the count ry. ' om 
”) e 
Mr ] g t our 2ov ont shoul i ‘ : 
Mr. Bowen t! ink th: at our ernmen hould Whilst lowering the pitcher to the weary and the 
send an expedition to explore the Niger. This | 


worn. 
would aid greatly in opening such a commerce, 





7 ! Thou who hast stood beside God’s spring of blessings 
and prove a source of inealeulable wealth to our | day by day 
own country. Around the marts which would | To fill the pitcher of thy wants, and carry it away 
he established in Central Africa. larze towns | The poor and the dejected—whom God hath willed to 
would spring up, which would become nucleuses | ne 

pu P, Are resting by the wayside that leads thee to thy 
f civilization, and the slave trade might thus be home} : 
more effectually suppressed.—N. Y. Even 9 Post.| 0! let thy heart beat eve r quick in actions kind to be ; 

| Reme smber Him whose bounty has at all times fol- 
——_————_ <> > —~ ™ 
lowed thee, 

THE WATER AND THE FLOWER. | And deem it not atrouble, in 


the wayside or the 
| town, 


A MEMORY. | To linger where the weary are, and let the pitcher 
Une quiet eve, some years ago, whilst lingering by a | down. 
stile, Flome Jor rnal, 
‘ . + ee 
That ran along a wayside path, to watch the clouds Selected for Friends’ Review 
awhile : : ” 
’ 5 : } ** NOTHING BUT LEAVES 
Ere thought had lifted from my heart the shadow of | 
her wing, 


A. H. 8. 


Nothing but leaves. The Spirit grieves 
| saw a child—a little girl—returning from the Over a wasted life ; 
spring Sin committed while conscience slept ; 
Her well-filled pitcher lightly pressed her curls of Promises made, but never kept, 
silken hair, Hatred, battle, and strife 
Supported by a tiny hand, and she was very fair, Nothing but leaves ! 


With we in her sunny face pure as the sky Nothing but leaves; no gathered sheaves 
above, 


Of life’s fair ripened grain ; 
Words, idle words, for earnest deeds ; 
We sow our seeds—lo! tares and weeds ; 
We reap with toil and pai 
A little flower, blossoming a step or-so aside, _ Nothin on ie 
, : s eaves. 
This happy child of innocence with sud jen joy oar 8 
espied, Nothing but leaves; memory weaves 
Then letting down her pitcher with the same sweet, No veil to screen the past ; 
joyous song, As we retrace our weary way, 
She watered it, half-laughingly, and gayly tripped | Counting each lost and misspent day, 
along ; We sadly find at last 
The flower seeme xd to raise its head, bowed by a sum- | Nothing but leaves. 
mer’s sun, And shall we meet the Master so, 
And smile beneath the act which she unconsciously | Bearing our withered leaves ? 
had done, The Saviour looks for perfect fruit— 
Th. . . . + . 
Whilst wandering on with fairy tread, as merry as We stand before him, humbled, mute 
before, Waiting the word he breathes— 


I saw her pass the garden-gate, and close the cottage | ‘* Nothing but leaves.”’ 
door. 


And something in her gentle eye, that guardian | 
angels love. 
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240 FRIENDS’ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forsien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 27th 
ult., have been received. 

Great Brirais.—The heavy shore end of the At- 
lantic cable was laid down on the 19th ult., to a 
distance of five miles, and attached to the deep sea 
portion. Seven miles of it still remained at Green- 
wich. Some defective portions of the small cable 
near the junction were cut out; but as no experi- 
enced electrician was at Valentia to test the wire, it 
was not known whether its condition was materially 
improved by the change. 

Intelligence had been received within a few days 
of the loss of eight Quebec ships homeward bound, 
but except in one instance, with little or no loss of life. 

A London stock broker found guilty of forgery, 
and of applying to his own use securities and proper- 
ty intrusted to him, had been sentenced to twenty 
years’ penal servitude. 

No tidings had been received of the missing 
steamship Indian Empire. 

The Independe nee Be lge says that the English 
cabinet has notified the government of Holland of 
its refusal to assume the protectorate of Sarawak, 
in the island of Borneo. 

France.—tThe trial of Count Montalembert and the 
editor of the Correspondent for a libel on the govern- 
ment, contained in remarks on a debate respecting 
India in the British Parliament, took place on the 
24th ult. The defence was ably conducted, but in- 
effectual. The judges, (there being no jury), sen- 
tenced Montalembert to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of 3000 francs, and the editor to imprison- 
ment for one month, and 1000 francs of fine ; both 
defendants to be liable for the costs, and in default 
of payment, to be imprisoned one year. It was sup- 
posed Montalembert would appeal. 

The press of Paris has been forbidden to discuss 
religious subjects. 


Prussia.—The elections had resulted in the com- | 
plete triumph of the constitutional party, three- | 


fourths of the deputies known to be elected being 
supporters ofthe new ministry. 
It was expected that diplomatic relations would be 
resumed between Prussia and Switzerland. 
Curxa.—aAt the last accounts, business at Canton 
was still suspended. The exports of tea to that time 
showed a deficiency compared with last year of 


12,000,000 Ibs., and of silk the deficiency was 12,000 | 


bales. 


Sours America.—A railroad is projected in the | 


State of Buenos Ayres, and a bill guaranteeing 7 per 
cent. on the capital for twenty years has passed one 
branch of the Legislature and was expected to pas 
the other, in which case, it was understood, capital 
would be furnished from London. The construction 
of this road would greatly increase the facilities for 


foreign commerce. In the Argentine Confederation, | 


a question respecting foreign claims having been de- 
cided in the chambers in favor of the government 
only by the casting vote of the President of the body, 
the President of the republic, Gen. Urquiza, the 
Vice President, and all the Ministers, resigned their 


offices. The chambers unanimously refused to ac- , 


cept these resignations, and they were withdrawn. 
Nicaracua.—The steamship Washington, which 
left New York on the 7th ult., to re-open the transit 
route to California, has returned without success, the 
government refusing to permit the passengers to cross 
the country, principally on the ground of a suspicion 
that they were connected with filibustering expedi- 
tions. At San Juan, (Greytown), the Washington 
was boarded by officers from two British vessels of 
war, who asked some questions respecting the num- 
ber of passengers, whether they were armed, &c., 
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| although informed that the vessel had been pre 
| Viously boarded by an officer of the U. §. ship 
|} Savannah. Subsequently, one of the British vessels 
proceeded to the mouth of the Colorado, to intercept 
|some filibusters who were reported to have been 
| landed from the Washington, but the report proved 
| false. It is stated that the commander of the Ameri 
|can squadron remonstrated against the conduct of 
| the British officers, and informed them that further 
| visits of the kind would not be tolerated. Appre- 
hensions are felt that serious difficulties may occur in 
| that quarter, unless great discretion is exercised. It 
| is reported that French vessels have also been order. 
ed to the Gulf of Mexico, to co-operate with the Eng- 
lish ships there, in aiding Nicaragua to oppose any 
filibustering enterprises. 7 

Domerstic.—The U. 8. steam frigate Niagara has 
returned from Liberia, having landed there the 
negroes captured in the slaver Echo or Putnam. Of 
271 received on board at Charleston, 71 died on the 
passage out. The remainder were furnished with 
clothing, provisions, &c., and placed under the care 
of the American Colonization Society. 
| <A party of filibusters, 140 in number, bound for 
Nicaragua, left Mobile on the 5th inst. in the schooner 
Susan. The vessel was stopped by a revenue cutter, 
but two days afterwards succeeded in escaping and 
' going to sea. 

The application for the discharge of the crew of the 
slaver Echo, at Charleston, on the ground of the an- 
constitutionality of the law of 1820 for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, has been refused by the 
Judges of the U. 8. District Court, who declare the 
law constitutional; and the prisoners have been re- 
manded to await the action of the Grand Jury at the 
next term of the Court. 

The Supreme Court of California has decided that 
the Governor can change death sentences to long or 
short terms of imprisonment, if in his judgment the 

case warrants such clemency. 

Concress—SemaTE.—Senator Iverson of Georgia, 
gave notice on the 9th of his intention to introduce 
at an early day, a bill for abolishing the franking 
privilege, and substituting a commutation in money 
| On the 10th, Rice of Minnesota, introduced bills for 
| the construction of the Northern Pacific mail route 
and of a wagon road from Fort Abercrombie to Puget 
Sound. The standing committees were appointed on 
the 13th. The Pacific railroad bill was called up 
and after a speech in its favor from Gwin, of Cali 
fornia, was postponed. Clingman, of North Carolina, 
offered a resolution requesting the President to com- 
municate any correspondence with Great Britain and 
Nicaragua, relative to the termination of the Clayton 
Bulwer treaty. It was laid over to await the issue of 

present negotiations with those governments. The 
Pacific railroad bill was debated on the 14th, anda 
| motion to lay it on the table was rejected, yeas 25 
| 





nays 32. 
The Speaker of the House announced the standing 
committees on the 9th. Notice was given of inten- 
tion to introduce bills providing for the election of 
Governors and Judges by the people of the organized 
territories ; for admitting sugar and salt free of duty ; 
and for amending the naturalization laws. On the 
| 10th, leave was asked to introduce a resolution ad 
mitting Lieut. Mowry, as Delegate from Arizona, but 
| it was objected to. On the 11th, the Committee on 
| printing reported a resolution authorizing the print 
‘ing of 20,000 copies of the President’s Message and 
| the accompanying documents, and 16,000 copies of 
i the report of the Secretary of the Treasury. Much 
time was spent on several successive days in discussing 
the question of impeaching Judge Watrous, of Texas, 
without any conclusion being arrived at. 





